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Hillsdale  College  Bulletin 

Entered  as  Second-class  ♦Mart:ter  April   17,   1906,   at  the   Post  Office  at  Hillsdale, 
Michigan,   Under  the  Act  of   Congress  of  July   16,   1894. 

SESSIONS  AND  INTERMISSIONS. 

First  Semester  ends  Saturday February     2 

Second  Semester  begins  Tuesday February     5 

Washington's    Birthday,    Friday Fe^bruary  22 

Easter  Recess  begins  Friday,  12  M March  29 

Easter  Recess  ends  Tuesday,  10:00  A.  M April     9 

Memorial  Day,  Thursday May  30 

College  closes  for  Summer,  Thursday,  12  M June  20 

College  opens  Tuesday,  10 :00  A.  M- September  10 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  Wednesday,  12  M 

November  27 

Thanksgiving  Recess  ends  Tuesday,  7:45  A.  M 

December     3 

Holiday  Recess  begins  Thursday,  4  :00  P.  M.,  December  19 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Day  of  Prater  for  Colleges,   Sunday February  10 

Alpha  and  Gernianae  Anniversary,  Saturdax' June  15 

Baccalaureate  Address,  Sunday,  2:30  P.   \l Ji^n'ie  IG 

Amphictyon  and  L-  L.  U.  Anniversary.  Monday ..  .June  17 

Annual  Meeting  of  P.oard  of  Trustees,  2  :M)  P.  M.  .June  17 
Annual  Meeting  of  P>oard  of  Women   Commissioners, 

10:00  A.  M June  17 

Athletic  Contests  for  Simpson  Medal June  17 

T'headelphic   Anniversary.    Tuesday.  .  .  ,• June  18 

Annual  Concert  of  Music  Department,  Wednesday,  June  19 

Fifty-second  Annual  Commencement,  Thursday ..  .June  20 

President's  Reception,  Thursday,  8  to  10  P.  'M June  20 

Freshmen  Examination.  Monday,  9:00  A.  ^[..  September  9 


ORGANIZATION  AND   SCOPE. 

The  Colleg-e  c(im])riscs  the  following  departments: 
T-     The  Department  of  Liberal  Arts. 
II.     The  Preparatory  Department. 
III.     The  Department  of  Theology. 
IV-     The  Department  of  I\Insic. 
A'.     The  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 
Yl-     The  Department  of  Expression. 
Yll.     The  Department  of  Domestic  Arts. 
A'lIT.     The  Department  of  Pedagogios. 

The  courses  in  Liberal  Arts  are  largely  elective.  The 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  graduates  from 
this  department,  and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  upon 
those  completing  ithe  full  s'eminary  work  in  Theology. 
Appropriate  recognition  is  made  of  those  who  complete 
work  in  the  other  departments- 
State  Teachers'  Certificates,  good  for  four  years  and 
convertible  into  life  certificates,  are  issued  by  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Education  to  those  who  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  provided  their  electives  include  the 
pedagogic  subjects  which  are  prescribed  by  the  state.  They 
also  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  from  the 
College. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 


MELVILLE  W.  CHASE,  Mus.  Doc, 

Director  of  Department. 

Professor  of  Pianoforte,  Harmony,  Theory. 

F.   EDMUND    EDMUNDS, 
Professor  of  Voice  Culture  and   Chorus  Director. 


"See    deep   enough,    and   you    see   musically;    the   heart   of 
Nature  being  everywhere  music,  if  you  can  only  reach  it." 

— Carlyle.. 

The  closing  decades  of  the  past  century  marked  a 
revolution  in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  music  as  well 
as  in  other  departments.  Previously  the  instructor  had,  as 
a  general  rule,  gone  from  home  to  home,  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  pupils  and  giving  lessons-  His  reputation  wa^s 
largely  local  and,  of  course,  individual,  without  institutional 
setting. 

In  the  process  of  change,  the  skilled  instructor  became 
associated  with  some  organized,  permanent  institution  usu- 
ally with  other  advantages,  and  the  tables  were  reversed,  to 
a  great  extent.  The  name  and  fame  of  the  organization, 
as  a  whole,  now  became  chiefly  conspicuous,  and  the  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  contributed  their  individual  reputations 
to  the  general  success  and  fame  of  the  college.  In  many 
instances,  the  musical  features  of  an  education  have  been 
the  main  attractions  for  students. 

That  "music  hath  charms"  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The 
rythm  of  the  soul  pulsates  in  unison  with  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres.  It  is  the  lingua  franca  of  humanity,  passing  above 
and  beyond  restrictions  of  national,  social  and  historical 
differences  and  making  the  world  akin. 
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It  was  an  appreciation  of  these  unifying  cultural  quali- 
ties that  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  music  department  in 
connection  with  Hillsdale  College.  Practically  from  the  be- 
ginning, music  has  been  one  of  the  important  branches  of 
study,  and  courses  were  early  arranged  to  provide  a  ' 
thorough  musical  education.  Music  is  the  language  of  the 
soul,  and  requires  sympathetic  interpreters  as  well  as  Greek, 
German  or  other  languages-  To  obtain  competent  instruc- 
tors of  this  stamp  has  been  the  abiding  policy  of  the  author- 
ities. 

As  a  most  natural  result  of  such  a  prudent  course, 
teachers  have  been  secured  who  have  made  themselves  well 
known  in  musical  circles,  and  in  many  ways  have  added 
prestige  to  the  fair  name  of  the  institution. 

While  test  of  ability  to  instruct  must  be  the  main 
criterion  of  sufficiency,  the  quality  of  public  spirit,  the  per- 
sonality and  the  ''hustle  while  you  wait"  characteristic 
should  also  be  considered. 

Granting  that  in  these  regards  the  record  of  the  past 
has  been  excellent,  we  believe  that  at  no  time  previously 
could  words  of  commendation  have  been  better  expressed  on 
the  competence  and  skill  of  our  music  instructors  than  at 
the  present.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  unreservedly 
their  good  qualities. 

On  probably  no  one  of  ali  the  talented  musicians  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  department  could  be  bestowed 
words  of  praise  for  long  service  and  acceptable  efficiency 
more  fittingly  than  on  the  present  director,  Prof.  Chase. 

Coming  west  from  a  good  position  in  Boston,  he  first 
'became  associated  with   Hillsdale  in  September,  1869,  and 
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has  served  continuously  since-  For  many  years  he  had 
^charge  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental  instruction;  but  the 
time  came  when  one  man  could  no  longer  do  the  more 
than  double  work-  Associate  teachers  were  secured  and 
the  work  was  placed  upon  a  well  organized  basis,  the  pro- 
fessor instructing  in  piano,  pipe  organ  and  theory  only. 


The  step  from  the  old-time  singing  school  and  similar 
methods  io  the  present  highly  specialized  type  of  instruc- 
tion is  a  long  one,  yet  through  untiring  effort  and  never  flag- 
ging zeal  he  successfully  passed  from  the  old  to  the  new, 
where  he  could  transfer  to  other  hands  a  share  of  the  ardu- 
ous tasks  connected  with  the  department. 

Thoroughness  has  been  the  working  watchword  of  his 
career.     Though  uniformly  courlcoiis  a:i'i  c,,-Pet  spirited  in 
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the  class  room,  he  has  ahnost  invariably,  by  unconscious 
tuition,  impressed  npon  his  pupils  the  necessity  for  exactness 
in  their  work ;  and  they  have  understood,  too,  that  nothing 
but  their  best  would  be  accepted. 

As  merely  an  index  of  the  type  of  instruction  he  has 
given,  we  note  the  fact  that  the  large  number  of  his  pupils 
who  have  gone  abroad  for  more  advanced  w^ork  have  been 
unanimous  in  stating  that  they  never  had  to  unlearn  any- 
thing he  had  taught  them. 

During  his  entire  connection  with  the  college  he  has 
'been  >the  faithful  and  popular  orgauist  of  the  College 
Church.  To  show  how  well  his  services  there  have  been 
appreciated,  it  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  call  attention  to  the 
new  five  thousand  dollar  pipe  organ  not  long  ago  placed  in 
the  church  as  a  memorial  of  him,  co  vivente.  This  instru- 
ment is  used  by  him  for  instruction  in  pipe  organ  music. 

Prof.  Chase  has  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the. 
State  Music  Teachers'  Association  for  many  years,  and  was^ 
elected  its  president  in  1892,  declining  a  re-election  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

So  great  confidence  has  the  College  had  in  his  skill 
and  ability  that  they  have  been  pleased  to  allow  a  credit  on 
the  College  Course  of  eight  semestral  hours,  for  work  in 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  to  those  who  meet  the  require- 
ments for  entering  the  freshman  year.  This  action  was 
taken,  also,  in  accordance  with  the  modern  notion  that  the 
aim  of  the  College  Course  should  be  the  evolution  and  re- 
finement of  the  entire  personality,  that  the  individual  may.' 
the  more  readily  accommodate  himself  to  the  complex  civic: 
relations  of  the  times. 
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THE  ALL-ROUND  PIANO. 

s  "Without  invidious  comparisons  with  other  instru- 
ments, each  of  which  far  surpasses  the  pianoforte  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  fact  remains  that  the  piano  stands  for 
music  complete.  It  can  give  the  entire  substance  oi  the 
musical  ideas,  and,  like  steel  or  wood  engraving,  can  so 
manage  its  lines  as  strongly  to  suggest  the  colors  of  the 
musical  web,  besides  its  actual  threads,  patterns  and  styles." 
— The  Musical  Standard- 

PIANO  INFORMATION. 

Instruction  on  the  piano  is  arranged  in  five  grades,  de- 
signed to  cover  a  period  of  five  years.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, for  those  who  show  the  requisite  ability  to  lessen  this 
time  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  this  brief  description  it  is  not  feasible  to  give  all  the 
work  of  the  course  in  detail,  but  the  statement  of  a  few 
practical  features  may  engage  favorable  attention  to  the 
merits  of  the  course  in  its  en  tire  t}-. 

Exercises  for  position  and  touch ;  technic  and  melody ; 
easy  recreative  selections  and  sonatinas,  scales  and  arpeg- 
gios ;  polyphonic  exercises,  sonatas  by  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
and  pieces  by  modern  composers ;  study  of  the  theory  of 
music,  and  harmony ;  counterpoint,  exercises  in  melody 
writing  and  study  of  the  history  of  music, — all  these  give  but 
the  barest  outline  of  the  subjects  taught  and  the  methods. 
The  best  classic  music  is  freely  used  in  the  acquisition  of 
versatile  musical  skill. 
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TUITION 

Payable  in  Advance 

Piano 

(Private  Lessons) 

First   Grade $     75 

Second  and  Third  Grades.     Two  lessons  a  week,  each 75 

Second  and  Third  Grades.     One  lesson  a  week 1  00 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades.     Two  lessons  a  week,  each 1  00 

Organ 
One  lesson  a  week,  half  hour,  each $1  00 

VOICE  WORK. 

"Oh,    how  wonderful   is   the  human   voice!      It  is   indeed  the 
organ  of  the  soul." — Longfellozv. 


For  more  than  five  years  Prof.  Edmunds  has  had 
charge  of  the  vocal  department  of  this  institution.  During 
that  time  there  has  been  a  very  gratifying  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  and  in  general  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 
Indeed,  the  term  recently  ended  marked  the  largest  class 
during  the  professor's  connection  with  the  school. 
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Since  his  taking  up  the  work  in  1901,  he  has  directed  in 
eleven  pubhc  concerts,  and  his  pupils  have  given  five  grad- 
uate and  two  post-graduate  recitals- 

At  the  department  concerts  the  following  works  have 
been  presented:  Gounod's  ''Gallia,"  Rossini's  "Stabat 
Mater,"  Mendelssohn's  "Hear  My  Prayer,"  and  parts  of 
''Hymns  of  Praise,"  Max  Bruch's  "Fair  Ellen,"  Barnby's 
''Lord  is  King."  Bendl's  "Water  Sprite's  Revenge,"  for 
ladies'  voices,  Loveland's  "New  Born  King,"  and  F.  Field 
Bullard's  "Holy  Infant,"  besides  a  large  number  of  miscel- 
laneous choruses,  all  of  like  high  class  music.  In  all  this 
work  Prof.  Chase  has  been  the  efficient  accompanist. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing.  Prof.  Edmunds  has  con- 
ducted classes  in  Jonesville,  Reading  and  Coldwater,  and 
has  given  public  concerts  in  these  places.  Not  only  as  chor- 
us director  and  class  instructor  has  he  proved  unusually  ac- 
ceptable, but  as  a  builder  of  the  individual  voice  he  has 
shown  remarkable  skill.     He  is  no  ordinary  instructor. 

The  very  successful  Christmas  cantata  recently  ren- 
dered in  the  College  church,  where  for  half  a  decade  the 
professor  has  been  the  jDOpular  chorister,  gives  rise  to  hopes 
that  even  larger  works  may  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future. 

Rehearsals  are  now  in  progress  for  the  public  presenta- 
tion of  Stainer's  "Crucifixion,"  on  Good  Friday.  An  excel- 
lent male  quartet  is  also  in  training ;  and  with  the  number 
of  superior  male  voices  at  present  in  the  department  a  men's 
glee  club  has  been  started. 

That  Prof.  Edmunds  is  an  accomplished  teacher  of 
singing  may  be  judged  from  the  following  facts  regarding 
his  preparation  for  the  work : 
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At  an  earlv  a^-e  he  ])c\q"an  study  willi  his  fatlicr,  the  late 
Echnund  Echiniuds.  Hscj.,  of  Kchnbiir^h.  Honorary  President 
of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Musicians,  himself  one  cf  the  most 
widelv  known  *eachers  of  his  day  in  Scotland.  Later,  he  be- 
came a  student  at  the  Rvyval  Academy  of  AFusic,  in  London. 
After  a  course  there  he  went  t(.)  ?^[ilan,  Italy,  where  he  s])ent 
a  year  under  such  distino-uished  teachers  as  Sii^^nor  Alberto 
Leoni,  principal  vocal  teacher  of  the  ]\rilan  Conservatorio, 
and  Signor  Francesco  Quaranta. 

-Vfter  completin_Li-  his  studies,  on  the  advice  of  Sir 
Alexander  ]\[cT\enzie,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London.  Prof.  Edmunds  came  to  America,  and  for 
five  vears  previous  to  his  coming-  to  TTillsdale  was  located 
in  Lowell,  Mass.  LTere  he  held  a  church  quartet  position 
and  had  much  success,  also,  in  private  teachino-. 

He  has  twice  returned  to  Europe  for  further  study — - 
first,  with  the  well  known  T^ondion  teacher,  ^Mr.  William 
Shakespeare,  and  only  last  summer  with  Air.  Ffrangcon- 
Davies,  so  greatly  appreciated  hy  Americans  as  one  of  the 
greatest  oratorio  singers.  These  artists  have  recorded  their 
opinions  of  their  pupil  in  the  following  letters  : 

14   Mansfield    St..   London. 
"I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  Mr.  Frank  Ed- 
munds has  studied  singing  under  me.     Hie  possesses  a  beau- 
tiful tenor  voice,  very  great  musical  talent  and  should  make 
a  g-ood  position  for  himself  both  as  a  singer  and  a  teacher." 
(Signed)     William   Shakespkarr, 

Professor  of  Singing,  London- 

8   Acacia  Road, 
London,  N.  W. 
Dear  Mr.  Edmunds. — I  have  enjoyed  Ihe  lessons  you 
.have  taken  from  me  durino^  mv  stav  in  London.     It  gratifies 
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me  to  think  of  your  doing  such  excellent  work  as  you  can- 
not fail  to  be  doing  in  America — a  country  to  which  I  owe 
a  very  great  deal  in  more  ways  than  one.  Your  sound 
musical  knowledge  and  feeling,  excellent  voice  and  general 
intelligence  make  you  in  my  opinion,  a  very  valuable  teacher 
and  I  may  say  I  wish  you  heartily  all  success. 
Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  D.  Ffrangcon-Davies. 

VOICE  DATA. 

The  work  is  arranged  in  four  grades,  and  pupils  are  ad- 
vanced as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  good  pupil  may  graduate 
in  three  years.  In  addition  to  the  strictly  vocal  studies, 
Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Form  and  History  of  Music  are 
required  during  two  years  of  the  graduate  course.  Advance 
credit  will  be  given  for  acceptable  work  done  elsewhere  in 
these  branches. 

Those  desiring  to  graduate  are  expected  to  show  pro- 
ficiency in  the  following  particulars : 

Excellence  of  scales ;  arpeggios  and  intervals ;  vocal- 
ization and  flexibility ;  production ;  management  and  con- 
trol of  breath ;  precision  and  neatness  in  attacking  and  quit- 
ting sound ;  blending  the  different  registers ;  rhythm,  time 
and  accent ;  individuality  and  purity  of  style ;  distinctness 
and  correctness  of  pronunciation ;  phrasing,  expression  and 
purity  of  tone ;  declamation ;  posture  and  facial  expression ; 
reading  at  sight  and  general  musicianship. 

VOICE. 

(Private  Lessons.) 

One  lesson  a  week  (half  hour),  all  Grades $1  00 

Two  lessons  a  week  (half  hour),  all  Grades 1  75 

Three  lessons  a  week  (half  hour),  all  Grades 2  50 
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Fourth  Grade,  (^  where  the  service  of  an  accompanist  is 
required,  or  the  lesson  lengthened  to  an  hour,  above  prices 
will  be  advanced  pro  rata.) 

Sight-reading  class.     Fall  Term $2  00 

Sight-reading  class.     Winter  and  Spring  Terms I  SO 

Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Form,  Fall  Term 7  00 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  each 5  00 

Diploma 3  00 

Theory  of  Music,  one  hour  a  week Free 

History  of  Music,  one  hour  a  week Free 

Chorus    Choir    Free 

Sight-singing  class,  one  hour  a  week,  free  for  students 
of  the  voice. 


^.lore  detailed  and  complete  statements  regarding  the 
work  of  the  entire  Music  Deipartment  will  be  found  in  the 
August  Bulletin  of  1906,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  free, 
on  appHcation. 


FALL  RECITALS. 

Students  fitted  to  take  part  in  public  recitals,  are  ex- 
pected to  do  so  frequently.  Thereby  they  acquire  self  con- 
trol and  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  importance  of  ac- 
curacy in  study  and  practice. 

The  programs  here  given  are  only  an  example  of  the 
regular  work,  and  are  made  up  in  all  cases  of  such  pieces  as 
have  been  recently  studied. 

Recital   No.  381.— September  26,   1906. 

1.  Piano — Tarantelle,  H.  Von  Gael 

Miss  Elsie  R.  Prescott 

2.  Vocal — "He  w^as  a  Prince,"  Frank  Lynes 

Miss  Cecil   Corey 


i6 

3. 

Piano- 

4: 

Pi  an  o- 

5. 

\ocal- 

C. 

Piano- 

A^ocal- 

<s. 

Piano- 

Piano- 
Vocal- 
Piano- 
\'ocal- 
Piano- 
\T)cal- 
Piano- 
A'ocal- 
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-Parisiana  Waltz, 

Miss  Mabel  Hayes 
-Spring-  Showers,  op.   174. 

Miss  Myrtle  Tfa}den 
-"Ecstasy," 

Miss  Celia  B.  Rine 
-Au  Pord  de  la  Source,  op.  .55, 
Miss  Frances  A.  \\>eks 
-"Mother  o'   Mine," 

Mr.    F.    R.    Fenn 
-Reverie, 

Miss    Inis    (i.    Haggerty 

No.  382.— October  10th. 
-Czarina — Gavotte, 

Miss  Elsie  Eggleston 
-"Long-  Ago," 

Miss  Florence  Singer 
"Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark." 

Miss  Zaida  M.  Emmons 
-"Contrasts"  Two   Songs, 

Aliss    Cecil    Corey 
-Rondo  in  A. 

Miss  Florence  Singer 
-"Chanson    de    Florian," 

Miss  Celia  P.  Rine 
-^rinnetto  from  Sonata,  op.  31, 
'Miss    Inis   G.    H agger ty 
-"Eldorado." 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Fenn 


G.  Bachmann 

IV }n.  Fink 

H.  H.  A.  Beach 

A.  H cymes 

Tours 

H.  Ravina 

Gocrdcler 

Olcy  Speaks 

Schubert 

Somerville 

Haydn 

Godard 

Beethoven 

Clarence  Lucas 


No.  383.— October  24th. 

1.  Piano — Mav  Bells,  o'p.   135,  C.  Bohm 

Miss  Elsie  R.  Prescott 

2.  Vocal— "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,"  Frank  Idle 

Miss  Cecile  Corey 

3.  Piano — Flower  Dreams,  Theo.  Bspen 

Miss  Pearl  Kepple 
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4.      Vocal — '*Good-nio^ht,  Pretty  Stars," 
Miss  Celia'P).  Rine 

5.     Piano — Andante   and    Rondo, 

Miss  Zaida  M.  Emmons 

■6.      Vocal — ''Mary's    Slumber    Song," 
Miss  Pearl  Kepple 

7.  Piano — Ricordanza,  op.  105,  No.  2, 

Miss  Florence   S-  Singer 

8.  Vocal— "Only   a  Withered   Rose," 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Fenn 

9.  Piano — Etude,  op.  32,   No.   T, 

Miss   Frances  A.   Weeks 
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Noel  Johnson 

Rosenhain 

J.   S.    Camp 

F.  Bendel 

J.  R.   Thomas 

Jensen 


1 .  Piano- 

2 .  \''ocal- 

3 .  Piano- 

4.  Vocal- 

5 .  Piano- 

6.  Vo'cal- 

7.  Piano- 

8.  Vocal- 

9.  Piano- 

10.  Vocal- 


No.  384.— November  7th. 

-Coralie  Mazurka, 

Miss  Elsie  B.   Eggleston 

-''Oh  Wand  ring  Wind," 

Miss  Myrtle  Hinkle 

-L'Adieu,  op.  18, 

Miss  Myrtle  Hayden 

-"Hush-a-ba-birdie," 

Miss   Frances  A.  Weeks 

-Joyful  and  Woeful,   op.   82, 

Miss   Florence  S.   Singer 
-"Thy   Star," 

Mr.  Waldron  Stewart 
-Astarte — Intermezzo, 

Miss  Frances  A.   Weeks 
-"Love  is  a  Sickness  Full  of  Woes," 

Miss  Pearl  E.  Kepple 
-Arabesque,  op.  18,  Schumann 

Miss   Inis   G.   Hiaggerty 
-"Honor  and  Arms,"  Handel 

Mr.   Frank  R.   Fenn 


/.  C.  Macy 

A.  A.  Needham- 

Favarger 

Alice  Bunt  en 

Merkel 

Mascagni 

Mildenberg 

Parker 


i8 
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1  ^  Piano- 

2 .  A>)cal- 

3 .  Piano- 

4.  \'ocal- 

5 .  Piano- 

6 .  Vocal- 

7.  Piano- 
S .  Vocal- 

9 .  Piano- 

10.  Voc  al- 
ii .  Piano- 


No.  385. — November  21st. 

-Schmetterling,  op.  SI,  Xo-    i, 

Mr.  Jay  M.  Sawyer 
-"The   Sweetest  Flower," 

\lv.   Robert   Ford 
-Ch  a  CO  lie.  op.  59, 

Miss    Elsie    R.    Prescott 
"The  Turn  of  the  Year," 

Miss  Cecile  Corey 
-Wieg-enlied,  op.  107,  No.  i. 

Miss  Zaida  M.   Emmons 
-"The   Bird   and  the  Rose," 

Aliss  Pearl  E.  Kepple 
-Tarantelle,  op.  23,  Xo.  d. 

Miss  Dora  M.  Kline 
-"Rose  Softly  Blooming^," 

Miss  Celia  B.  Rine 
-Caprice  Bohemicn,  op.   20, 

Miss  Frances  A.  AA'eeks 
-"My  vSong  is  of  the  Sturdy  X^oi 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Fenn 
-Novelette,  op.  21,  No-  1, 

Miss  Inis  G.  Haggerty 


Merkel 

Robert  Batten 

H.  Roubier 

Chas.  Willeby 

F.  Bendel 

Amy  Horrocks 

Dennee 

Spoh.r 

Oliver  Lebierre 

th,"  B.  German 

Schumann 


No.  385. — In  College  Church,  December  16th. 

Christmas   Cantata 

"THE  HOLY  INFANT" 

By  F.  F.  Bullard 

Soloists  : 

Sopranos.  .  .  .Mrs.  Giles  Roby  and  Miss  Celia  Rine 

Contralto Miss  Pearl  E.  Kepple 

Tenors.  .  .  .Mr.  In-ank  hdliott  and  Mr-  Jay  Sawyer 

Baritone Mr.   Frank   Fenn 

Bass Mr.    Frank   Perkins 

Prelude — (with   Soprano  Solo) 
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2.  Chorus — Hark!     A  thrilling-  voice  is  sounding 

First  Episode — The  Annunciation 
Scripture  Reading— Matthew  1 :20-23 

3.  Tenor  Solo  with  Chorus — 

(a)  Recitative — Behold   a  Virgin 

(b)  Song^ — Oh   come,  oh    come,   Emmanuel 
Hymn — "O  come  all  ye  faithful" 

Second  Episode — The  Nativity 
Scripture   Reading — Matthew   2  :l-6 

4.  Contralto  Solo — 

(a)  Recitative — And  thou,  Bethelem 

(b)  Song^ — O  little  town  of  Bethlehem 

5.  Chorus — Come  hither.  )"e  faithful 

Tliivd  Episode — The  Coming  of  the  Magi 
Scripture   Reading — Matthew    2  :7-12 
G.      I'ass   Solo — When    from   the   cast  the   wise   men   came 

7.  Trio — (Tenor,    Baritone    and    Bass) — We   three   king^ 

of  Orient  are 

8.  Chorus — Carol  for  Sopranos  and  Chorus 

FourtJi  Episode — TJie  Holy  Name 

9.  Baritone  Solo — 

(a)  Recitative — And    when   eight   days   were   accom- 
plished 

(b)  Song — Jesus!   Xame   of  wondrous  love! 
Hymn — •"Hark  the  herald  angels  sing" 
Offering  for   Benefit  of  ]\Iusic   Fund 

Fifth  Episode — The  Presentation 

10.  Soprano  Solo-^ 

(a)     Recitative — And    when    the    days    of    her    purifi- 
cation 
[h^     Song — The   Prince   of   Peace 

11.  Chorus — Sing,  oh   sing,  this  blessed   morn 

Follozued   by   the 
Doxology — (Choir   and    Congregation    all    singing  the 
melody.)      Rising  at  the  words  "Praise  the  Lord." 
sung  by  the  Solo  Baritone. 
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No.  387.~December  19th. 

1.^     \'ocal — "Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul"  Tours 

Miss  Mabel  Hakes 

2.  Piano— Polonaise,  op.  10,  Th.  Lack 

Air.   Roland   L.    S chafer 

3.  \'^ocal — "My  Garden,"  R.  de  Koven 

Mr.   Robert   Ford 

4.  Piano — Falling  Leaves.  /.  E.  Midler 

Miss   Ethel   Stone 

5.  Vocal — "A  Winter  Lullaby."  R.  dc  Koven 

Miss  Cecile  Corey 
S.      Piano — Staccati — vScherzo,  Paul  JVachs 

Miss   Florence   S-   Singer 
7  .      V^ocal — "Denny's  Daughter,"  Bruno  Huhn 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Fenn 
8.      Piano — Chaconne  Moderne,  op.  69,  Th.  Dubois 

Miss    Inis   G.    Haggerty 
i^.      Vocal — "She  Wandered  Down  the  Mountain   Side," 

F.  Clay 
Miss   Florence   S.   Sino-er 


WINTER  MUSIC  RECITALS. 

The  following  schedule  has  been  arranged  for  the 
current  season.  As  Good  Friday  this  year  occurs  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Easter  recess,  it  is  probable  that  the 
number  for  that  date  will  be  changed,  to  accommodate  the 
student  singers.  The  regular  recitals  are  held  in  Fine  Arts 
Hall,  beginning  at  6 :30,  standard-  The  Concert  will  be 
given  in  the  college  church. 

Recitals : 

January   16,   30. 

February  13,  27.. 

March   13,   27. 

Choral  Concert:     "The  Crucifixion,"  bv  J.  Stainer. 

Good  Friday,  March  29. 
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MUSICAL  ADVANTAGES  IN  HILLSDALE. 

Hillsdale  music  students  have  excellent  opportunities 
for  appearance  in  public.  Aside  from  the  regular  bi-weekly 
recitals  of  the  department,  five  open  literary  societies  pre- 
sent general  programs  each  IMonday  evening,  for  which 
vocal  and  instrumental  musicians  are  always  in  demand. 
In  fact,  while  these  societies  are  called  literary,  their  pro- 
grams are  musical  to  a  considerable  extent-  Music  stu- 
dents have  full  privilege  of  menibership  in  these  organiza- 
tions and  thus,  through  such  associations,  they  become  more 
versatile  and  accomplished. 

Then,  there  are  the  various  choirs  of  the  city,  which 
are  open  to  volunteer  and  paid  musicians.  The  choir  of 
the  college  church  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  student 
singers- 

A  select  chorus,  also,  meets  once  a  week  for  the  study 
of  oratorios  and  other  high  class  music.  This  chorus 
aims  to  give  one  public  concert  during  each  term. 

\'arious  social  and  other  organizations  frequently  pro- 
cure the  services  of  our  available  musical  talent. 

The    opportunity .  afforded    by    the    college    library    of 

keeping  in  touch  with  current  musical  literature  and  news 

should  be  a  strong  incentive  to  those  wishing  the  most  com- 
plete musical  culture. 


AESTHETIC  THEORY  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  MUSIC. 
J.  N.  Corey  (H.  C,  1880).  Detroit,  Mich. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Music  Teachers'  National 
Association,  held  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Prof.  Corey  read  an  ex- 
cellent paper  with  the  title  above.     His  closing  paragraphs 
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seem  so  eminentl}'  appropriate  to  the  whole  field  of  art — 
\vhether  of  music,  painting  or  expression — that  we  are 
pleased  to  present  them  here-  Wc  trust  they  may  receive 
the  reflective  consideration  they  so  deservedly  merit. 

"The  opinion  is  often  hazarded  that  the  exercise  of  the 
art  faculties  is  dangerous  and  debilitating,  as  it  arouses  the 
emotions  with  no  practical  good  resulting.  But  let  us  ask 
what  may  be  the  practical  outcome  of  the  highest  soul- 
experiences,  and  why  need  there  be  any  endeavor  to  meas- 
ure them  by  the  inadequate  and  paralysing  yard-stick  of 
material  necessities? 

''Another  practical  thought  in  closing.  The  artist  is 
often  derided  because  of  his  inability  to  prosper.  It  is 
said — 'Oh,  yes,  he  is  a  genius,  but  he  cannot  manage  to  get 
along,'  But  whose  fault  is  it  that  he  cannot  manage  to 
'get  along?'  Whose  fault  is  it  when  a  man  like  Beethoven, 
whose  mighty  genius  gives  expression  to  a  beauty  that  is 
immortal,  the  quintessence  of  human  thought  and  feeling, 
the  highest  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  heart,  an  epitome  of 
the  aesthetic  emotions  of  the  ages,  finds  himself  obliged  to 
languish  for  temporal  necessities?  vSimply  the  fault  of  the 
deriding  multitude  which  is  too  small  of  soul,  too  feeble  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  expression  of  genius,  too  poor  in 
spirit  to  feel  the  need  of  this  beauty  in  its  life,  and  there- 
fore does  not  offer  to  purchase  the  immortal  works  of  art. 
The  man  of  genius  has  done  his  work,  wonderfully,  faith- 
fully, industriously,  and  also  practically,  even  though  the 
world  may  be  unwilling  to  admit  the  practicality  of  such 
things.  But  is  not  what  is  perfectly  done,  practically  done? 
There    is    little    market    for    beauty    and    the    products    of 
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genius,  for  the  reason  that  the  world  does  not  reaUze  the 
need  of  them  in  its  Hfe.  It  does  not  comprehend  the  reality 
of  the  ideal,  never  havin^-  learned  to  distinguish,  nor  above 
all  to  feel,  the  difference  between  the  reality  of  the  tem- 
poral and  the  reality  of  the  spiritual. 

"These,  however,  are  all  problems  for  the  psychologists 
to  solve  and  promulgate-  Let  us  hope  that  the  practical 
result  of  them  may  be  to  teach  the  world  more  universally 
to  have  a  feeling  for,  and  eventually  to  acquire  a  true  ap- 
prehension of,  the  beautiful,  \yhether  it  be  made  manifest 
through  art  in  general  or  music  in  particular." 
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"Art    is    the    child    of    Nature,    yes. 
Her   darling  child   in   whom  we  trace 
The    features    of    the    mother's    face, 
Her    aspect    and    her    attitude." 

— Longfellow. 

If,  as  Madame  de  Stael  says,  "Sculpture  is  frozen 
music,"  art  must  be  the  slumbering  beauty  whose  all-en- 
gaging charms  may  be  distantly  admired,  but  who  may  not 
be  quickened  into  pulsing,  throbbing  aesthetic  life,  except  by 
the  inspiring  touch  of  a  sympathetic  and  appreciative  spirit. 

Too  long  has  the  world  been  struggling  for  the  vulgar 
necessities  of  life,  without  a  serious  thought  for  its  beaut- 
eous embellishment-  Too  long  have  men  been  interpreting 
literally  the  poet's  "Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,"  with  little 
heed  for  the  higher  actualities  of  the  soul. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  people  looked  \o 
England  for  their  literature.  Now  America  has  discovered 
that  it  has  productive  genius  of  its  own,  and  stands  preem- 
inent in  the  variety  and  stylistic  value  of  its  literary  pro- 
ducts. Reflectively  this  has  stimulated  the  active  interest  of 
the  American  masses  and  developed  patriotic  enthusiasm  for 
our  own  authors,  with  an  intensified  attraction  for  literature 
as  a  whole. 

An  eminent  authority  said  not  long  since  that  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  go  abroad  for  training  in  the  sciences 
or  the  crafts,  aside  from  the  general  culture  to  be  obtained 
by  the  process. 
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So  efficient  and  capable  are  American  music  teachers 
becoming  that  to  many  it  is  likewise  somewhat  question- 
able whether  even  in  music  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  study 
abroad,  except  for  its  general  advertising  effect.  In  art 
matters,  however,  it  is  quite  the  prevalent  notion  that  Am- 
erican artistic  skill  cannot  successfully  compete  with  Euro- 
pean genius,  and  that  art,  therefore,  is  and  must  remain 
indio-enous  to  foreign  soil.  Because  of  this  erroneous  im- 
pression,  heightened  by  the  connoisseurs'  well  known  passion 
for  the  Old  Masters,  popular  interest  in  art  has  not  risen  to 
its  really  rightful  level-  The  tastes  of  the  masses  have 
largely  developed  in  other  directions,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
pictorial  representation  of  emotions  and  experiences  of  the 
heart  and  the  perpetuation  of  nature's  glories  on  the  paint- 
er's canvas. 

Throughout  the  length  of  our  fair  land  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  'toil  are  so  occupied  with  the  deadening  strug- 
gle for  existence  that  devotion  to  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
in  art  to  them  is  an  insipid  commonplace,  and  the  appeal  of 
aestheticism  "fades  to   the  eye  and  palls  upon  the  sense."  . 

This  condition  should  no  longer  continue.  The  love 
for  the  good,  the  pure  and  the  beautiful  is  a  quality  inherent 
in  every  normal  human  heart.  It  is  not  restricted  to  any 
rank  or  social  station.  But  in  too  many  a  heart  does  this 
noblest  passion  lie  dormant,  with  its  power  to  soften  the 
harsh  experiences  of  life  unheeded. 

There  is  no  well  grounded  doubt  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  for  both  art  production  and  art  apprecia- 
tion- Is  their  acknowledged  neglect  due  to  the  non-real- 
ization of  its  utilitarian  value?     Useful  art  certainly  is.     It 
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helps  round  out  the  sum  of  human  possibihties  in  their 
completeness.  It  helps  to  smoothe  the  asperities  of  pov- 
erty, to  engage  the  talents  of  the  wealthy,  to  supplement 
and  lighten  the  activities  of  the  middle  classes.  It  is  the 
expression  and  embodiment  of  heauty  for  all  the  relations 
of  life. 

Meditative  contemplation  of  the  lovable  face  of  nature 
and  the  art  child,  her  counterpart,  inspire  to  nobler  living 
and  higher  ideality.  It  gives  a  more  symmetrical  perspec- 
tive through  which  to  guage  the  realities  of  existence, 
hence  stimulates  to  loftier  aspirations  and  lays  the  found- 
ation for  substantial  character. 

Away,  then,  with  the  notion  of  our  national  inferiority 
in  the  fine  arts.  There  are  already  the  Dutch,  the  Flemish, 
the  French  schools  of  aft,  and  oithers  abroad;  wdiy  shall 
we  not  add  a  new  one  characteristic  of  American  produc- 
tivity ? 

Arouse  interest  in  art  matters.  Encourage  young  peo- 
ple to  develop  a  liking  for  artistry.  Promote  the  artistic 
instinct  Sustain  art  galleries.  Learn  by  doing.  Acquire 
the  art  habit,  so  to  speak. 

Neither  the  industrial  arts  nor  the  liberal  arts  must 
constitute  the  snmnium  bonuiu  of  an  education,  but  the  two 
together,  united  wnth  the  fine  arts  in  harmonious  propor- 
tion, represent  the  trinity  of  potential  usefulness. 

There  are  artists  who  can  depict  with  precision  the 
visible  lines  of  nature  but  are  incapable  of  interipreting  na- 
ture's message  in  the  rainbow  of  the  spray.  They  are 
mechanical  artists  and  have  not  yet  reached  the  heights  of 
aesthetic    inspiration.     The   prime   ol)ject    of   instruction    in 
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art,  however,  should  not  necessarily  be  solely  to  make  first- 
class  artists,  in  connection  with  the  general  courses  offered 
by  an  institution  of  the  character  of  Hillsdale,  but  rather 
to  cultivate  a  profound  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  art 
in  its  various  phases,  to  supplement  other  educational  pro- 
cesses. In  this  way  the  art  spirit  can  be  effectively  trans- 
mitted through  the  student  body  to  the  masses,  in  order 
to  establish  a  sustaining  constituency. 

The  development  of  the  artisit  as  well,  however,  is  not 
neglected  here,  as  the  records  show\  concerning  numbers  of 
students  who  in  Hillsdale  have  laid  sure  and  firm  founda- 
tions for  artistic  excellence.  Many  such  have  exhibited 
their  works  with  success  and  are  pursuing  remunerative 
work  in  private  studio  or  elsewhere.  Others  are  successful 
teachers  in  various  parts  of  .the  country. 

Three  years  ago  the  department  was  rehabilitated  and 
put  upon  a  firmer  basis  than  ever.  An  art  critic  of  fine  dis- 
crimination who  recently  inspected  the  work,  spoke  in  glow- 
ing terms  of  the  character  of  instruction  that  has  been  given 
in  this  school.  We  quote  one  significant  judgment  ex- 
pressed :  ''You  have  here  a  real  art  department,  worthy  of 
the  name.  That  can  be  said  of  few  others  I  have  in- 
spected." 

Mrs.  Margaret  AJaynard,  who  is  at  present  in  charge  of 
the  art  work,  has  been  here  only  since  October  1st,  last, 
but  she  has  already  vindicated  her  rightful  occupancy  of 
the  position,  and  has  proceeded  judiciously  along  the  lines 
so  well  placed  by  her  predecessor.  The  sicindard  has  not 
at  all  been  lowered,  under  her  skillful  direction. 

From  her  earliest  vears  she  was  interested  in  art;  and 
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having  been  reared  in  the  family  of  a  professor  of  Colgate 
University,  she  had  unusual  opportunities  for  cultivating  her 
interest.  She  took  a  course  of  extended  study  under  the 
well  known  artist,  Frank  Townsend  Hutchens,  of  New 
York,  who  says  of  her  that  she  is  certainly  capable  of  teach- 
ing art  well  Her  record  here  fully  justifies  his  estimate  of 
her  ability. 

She  had  been  a  teacher  of  art  in  two  academies,  but  the 
aim  of  her  ambition  was  not  yet  reached.  She  visited 
European  art  galleries,  and  took  instruction  from  the  emi- 
nent artists  Colin,  Merson  and  ^Mc^^Ionnies  in  Paris. 

On  her  return  to  America  she  served  for  two  years  as 
professor  of  fine  arts  in  Washington  seminary  and  in  the 
state  university  of   South  Dakota  for  five  years. 

In  the  applied  arts  and  crafts  she  has  made  a  special 
study  of  work  in  leather. 

For   the   past   six   seasons   she   has   been   connected   with 
the  summer  art  schools  at  Unadilla  Forks,  N.  Y. 

She  has  exhibited  her  paintings  at  various  places  in  the 
East.  Not  long  ago  some  of  her  choice  works  were  placed 
on  public  exhibition  in  our  own  city  and  elicited  many 
words  of  cordial  commendation. 

As  features  of  the  instruction  offered  there  are  regular 
studies  from  casts,  etc-,  and  enthusiastic  classes  in  clay 
modeling,  composition,  sketching  from  life,  and  history  of 
art.  The  studio  is  provided  with  casts,  objects  of  still  life, 
clay  and  other  things  useful  for  study.  A  model  poses 
one  hour  each  day. 

Special  effort  is  made  to  provide  a  first  class  art  edu- 
cation at  as  merelv  nominal  cost  as  possible.     This  is  done, 
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not  ])>'  cheapeniiii^  tlic  quality  or  kind  of  instruction  and 
facilities,  but  by  making-  the  living  and  other  expenses  so 
reasonable  that  worthy  students  of  even  limited  means  ma\" 
enjoy  the  advantages. 

The  general  instruction  is  separated  into  five  divisions, 
subject  to  special  modifications  in  individual  cases.  These 
are  known  by  the  descriptive  designations  of  Elementary, 
Intermediate,    Anti(|ue.    Life,    and    Normal    Courses. 

A  Saturday  class  in  Drawdng,  Painting  and  Modehng, 
from  9  :00  to  12  :00  a-  m..  accommodates  school  children  and 
a  class  from  1  :00  to  4  :00  p.  m.  is  conducted  for  pubhc 
school  teachers  and  others  who  cannot  take  the  work  on 
other  days. 

Exhibitions  of  work  done  in  the  department  are  given 
from  time  to  time. 

FEES. 

NoTic. — "A  term"  is  three  months  of  four  weeks  each. 

Matriculation  (paid  once  only) $  1  00 

Tuition,  one  term.  5  days  weekly 25  00 

Tuition,  one   month,   5  days  weekly 10  00 

Tuition,  half  day,  one  term,  5  days  weekly 15  00 

Tuition,  one  term,  3  days  weekly 18  00 

Tuition,  one   month,  3   days  weekly 7  00 

Clay,  for  students  in  modeling,  one  term 1  00 

Saturday  class,  one  term  (in  addition  to  Matriculation  fee 

of  the   tlrst   term) 5  00 

Three  hour-periods  of  drawing  per  week  for  a  year  are 

offered  free  to  students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  Preparatory 

Department  of  the  College. 
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"Pour  the    full   tide    ot    eloquence    along 
Serenely  pure,   and  yet  divinely  strong." 

^Pope 

Times  change,  men  change,  ideals  change.  This  is  not 
only  relatively,  but  absolutely,  true-  The  old  .theory  of  the 
three  R's  in  education  has  become  as  obsolete  as  the  double 
rule  of  three,  of  which  the  majority  of  the  rising  generation 
are  certainly  ignorant-  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  other  ex- 
amples, to  prove  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  so  nearly  ax- 
iomatic is  it. 

Education,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  mere  accom- 
plishments of  life,  has  now  become  its  most  practical  utility. 
Its  field  is  constantly  enlarging.  Branches  that  once  were 
considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  staid  college  professor 
have  developed  into  practical  accessories  of  culture.  A 
cursory  examination  of  a  modern  curriculum  will  illustrate 
the  point. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  bcitter  one  knows  a  thing  the 

better  one  can  tell  it.     That  theory,  however,  harks  back  to 

the  time  when  the  inspiration  of  the  subject  was  thought  to 

be  all  that  was  necessary,  in  order  to  express  it  well.     In 

the  light  of  modern  experience  this  is  now  known  to  be  only 

partially  true.     Acquiring  knowledge  and  imparting  it  are 

two  distinct  features  of  the  educational  process,  and  both 

alike  require  mental  exertion  and  studious  application- 
Many  a  man  of  splendid  ability  and  profound  learning  has 
failed  of  his  proper  place  among  the  world's  great,  because 
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he  lacked   the  power  to  express  diought  clearly  and   well 

The  world  of  education  recognizes  this  principle  of  self- 
expression  and  arrani^-es  courses  of  study  with  it  in  view. 
Not  simply  grammar,  rhetoric,  formal  composition  work, 
logic  and  general  metaphysical  study  comprise  preparation 
for  the  art  of  telling,  but  formal  and  systematic  oral  ex- 
pression is  also  cultivated  as  an  intrinsic  and  vital  feature. 

\\'hat  was  formerly  known  as  elocution  is  now  dwindl- 
ing away  through  lethal  torpor.  The  art  is  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  ''On  the  Grampian  Hills  my  father  feeds  his 
flock,"  as  a  mere  voiced  utterance  ;  but  today  it  is  a  really 
interpretative  art,  in  which  spirit  and  purpose  of  author 
and  content  of  production  are  so  skillfully  presented  that 
the  apparent  natural  simplicity  and  unafifectedness  reveal 
most  precisely  the  true  art  of  expression.  In  this  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  expression  has  become  an  inherent  part  of 
a  liberal  education. 

Hillsdale  College  early  realized  the  representative  value 
of  the  old  style  elocution,  but  at  first  only  indirectly  encour- 
aged it.  La;ter,  as  it  expanded  and  grew  into  dignified  pro- 
portions under  the  direction  of  discriminating  instructors, 
its  fine  educative  value  was  recognized  by  placing  it  in  the 
list  of  optional  degree  studies.  On  the  present  basis,  as 
many  as  four  semestral  hours  may  be  credited  on  college 
work  to  those  taking  the  prescribed  courses  in  Expression, 
who  can  classify  as  high  as  freshmen. 

Miss  M.  Myrtilla  Davis,  AI.  S.,  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment, is  an  accomplished,  versatile  instructor,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  subject.  Like  the  typical,  up-to-date 
teacher,  she  spends  her  summers  in  perfecting  herself  in  her 
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vocation,  having  for  several  years  attended  summer  courses 
in  interpretative  art  at  Harvard  and  in  Boston. 

During  her  connection  here,  she  has  broadened  and 
built  up  the  work  on  the  foundations  so  well  laid  by  her  pre- 
decessors. The  range  of  studies  is  such  that  it  enables  this 
department  to  take  a  rank  with  the  best  schools  of  ex- 
pression. 

ATiss  Davis  has  had  extended  preparation  for  her 
special  work,  and  peculiarly  valuable  and  successful  exper- 
ience before  taking  charge  of  the  denartment  here.  After 
graduating  from  a  literary  course  in  Hillsdale  College,  she 
completed  the  full  course  of  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Oratory.  This  training  was  later  supplemented  by  liter- 
ature study  with  Henry  N.  Hudson,  the  noted  Shakespear- 
ean critic,  and  with  several  other  famous  teachers  in  the 
profession. 

For  some  time  she  had  charge  of  rhetoric,  Shakespeare", 
reading  and  rhetoricals  in  the  High  School  of  S't-  Paul, 
Minnesota.  For  a  similar  period  she  was  special  director  of 
reading  and  vocal  culture  in  the  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
public  and  normal  schools,  x^n  extended  experience  as  first 
assistant  in  voice,  analytical  Shakespeare  and  physical  train- 
ing at  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory  served  ito  strengthen 
her  good  qualifications. 

What,  however,  gave  final  temper  to  her  pre])aration 
and  instructional  endowment  was  her  service  for  seven 
years  as  principal  of  the  Steinway  Hall  School  of  Oratory, 
in  Cl^icap'o 
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WORDS  OF  COMMENDATION. 

Regarding  her  ability  and  professional  characteristics 
we  quote  a  few  authorities  who  speak  from  personal  knowl- 
edge: 

"Miss  Davis  unites  with  a  fine  mind  and  prepossessing 

manner  that  enthusiasm   for  her  chosen  art  which   cannot 

fail  to  ensure  her  success  as  a  teacher." 

Lewis  B.  Moore, 
(Dean  of  Boston  University  School  of  Oratory.) 

''I  find  Miss  Davis  a  most  thorough  and  efficient  teach- 
er, and  cordially  recommend  her  as  an  instructor  of  the 
very  highest  qualifications" 

Moses  True  Brown, 
(Principal  of  Boston  School  of  Oratory.) 

"She  was  trained  by  a  pupil  of  Delsarte,  and  possesses 
in  a  marked  degree  the  natural  elements  of  a  teacher." 

H.    M.    SOPER, 
(Principal  of  Soper   School  of  Oratory.) 
Chicago,  111. 

"Miss  Davis  has  been  eminently  successful  as  a  teacher, 
and  has  always  been  able  to  secure  the  enthusiastic  co-oper- 
ation of  her  classes.  In  natural  gifts  and  skill  in  teaching 
I  regard  her  as  well  adapted  to  the  work  for  which  she 
has  specially  prepared  herself." 

B.  F.  Wright, 
(Superintendent   of   Schools.) 
St.  Paul  Minn. 

"She  has  given  evidence  of  unusual  ability  in  Elo'cution 
and  Physical  Culture.  I  cordially  recommend  her  as  a 
teacher  of  successful  experience,  and  as  one  entirelv  worthy 
of  confidence." 

Samuel  T.  Dutton, 
(Superintendent  of   Schools.) 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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"Miss  Davis  has  a  fine  voice  and  exceptional  taste  and 
skilTin  interpretation,  and  an  easy  naturalness  that  is  re- 
freshing, when  mechanical  execution  is  so  common-" 

Boston  Home  Journal. 


SAMPLE  PROGRAM. 

As  an  index  of  the  average  character  of  the  work  of 
the  department,  w^e  reproduce  herewith  the  program  given 
in  the  college  chapel,  December  19,  last : 

PROGRAM. 

T. 

Recitation,  "Glaucus  and  Nydia" 

Miss  Fiske 
Speech,  ''A  Nominating  Speech"  IngersoH 

Mr.  Dobbs 
Recitation,  "A  College  Boat  Race"  Holmes 

]\IlSS    KiRBY 

Scene  from  Othello  Act  I,  Scene  3  Shakespeare 

Mr.  Snow 

Selection  from  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  Hope 

Miss  Mott 

Description,  "A  Combat  in  the  Arena" 

Mr.  Austin 
Dramatic  Poem,  "The  Dumb   Savior" 

Mr.  Carnes 

II. 

Vocal  Studies — 

(a)  "The  Wind"  Scoilard 

(b)  "Santa  Claus"  Brooks 

Miss  Walls 
Impersonations  arranged  from  "Seven  Oaks"  Holland 

(Jim  Fenton's  Wedding) 

Mrs  Stroud-Dkriiam 
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THE   PLAY   OF   "ANTIGONE,"   in   Tableaux 
Mrs.  Lyon  Antigone 

Mrs.   Derham  Ismene 

Misses  Walls,  Mott,  Ellis  and  Mrs.  An- 
derson, Greek  Chorus 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  IN  EXPRESSION. 

While  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  give  an  elaborate,  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  studies  in  the  course,  a  very  brief 
outline  can  be  presented  to  good  advantage,  we  are  sure. 
Hence,  we  would  call  attention  to  some  of  the  points  upon 
which  special  emphasis  is  laid : 

Distinct  Articulation  is  peculiarly  valuable,  in  view  of 
the  traditional  American  shortcoming. 

Deep  Breathing  is  no  less  important,  as  a  resonant, 
musical  voice  can  always  be  relied  on  as  a  prime  element  in 
agreeable    conversation.     Further, 

Physical  Training  for  the  Voice  imparts  ability  to  ex- 
press deep  feeling  through  tone  color^  of  inestimable  value 
to  a  public  reader  or  speaker. 

Physical  Training  for  the  Body  promotes  good  poise  in 
standing,  sitting,  walking,  etc.,  thus  encouraging  what  may 
be  called  social  athletics.  In  connection  with  this  is  the 
development  of 

Bodily  Expression  of  Grace  and  Feeling  through  pos- 
ing, as  a  result  of  the  careful  study  of  productions  of  art 
and  models  of  sculpture. 

The  Study  of  Orations  includes  critical  mental  analysis 
of  great  speeches  and  orations,  with  intelligent  vocal  expres- 
sion of  the  same,  thus  furnishing  a  side-light  on  the  speak- 
ers' personality. 
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A  Study  of  Shakespeare  is  made,  in  order  to  produce 
expressive  strength.  To  this  end,  the  thought  is  closely 
analyzed   and  choice   parts   are  dramatically  impersonated. 

The  following  studies  are  also  required :  English 
grammar,  rhetoric,  physiology  and  two  years  of  English 
literature. 

Private  rhetoricals  in  which  all  the  students  take  part 
and  frequent  public  recitals  by  advanced  students  are  given- 

The  courses  are  arranged  so  systematically  that  an  apt 
pupil  can,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  teach  as  far  as  he  has 
mastered  the  technic. 

The  director  of  this  department,  while  not  promising 
positions,  has  always  been  successful  in  securing  desirable 
appointments  for  her  graduates.  There  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  thoroughly  trained  teachers  of  oratory  and  elocu- 
tion.    Good  readers  and  entertainers  are  never  without  en- 


gagement. 


FEES 


Payable  in  Advance. 

20  class  lessons  in   Elocution $6  00 

20  class  lessons  in  Oratory 5  00 

Private  lessons,  one  hour,  each 1   50 

Classes  of  two,  each  pupil 75 

Contest  drills,  one-half  hour  lesson 50 

Analytical  study  of  Shakespeare,  one  hour  lessons,  each...  1  00 


FOR  THIS  WINTER  TERM. 

As  features  in  preparation  for  this  term,  we  are  pleased 
to  mention  in  particular,  Judith  and  Holofernes,  by  T.  B. 
Aldrich,  a  reading;  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  by  Charles  Dickens, 
a   dramatic   interpretation ;   An   Hour  zmth  Bugene   Field; 
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Readings  from  Jnlins  Caesar;  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like 
It. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 
More  explicit  statements  regarding  courses,  text-books, 
etc.,  are  found  on  pages  52  to  55,  inclusive,  of  the  August 
Bulletin,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address, 
on  request. 


THE  DOMESTIC  ARTS 


"Where's    'the    cook?     Is    supper    ready,    the    house    trim- 
med,   rusbes    strewed,    cobwebs    swept?" 

— Taming  of  the   Shrew. 
"Grumio: — I  gave  him  the  stuff. 

Tailor: — But    how    did   you    desire    it    should    be    made? 
Grumio: — Marry,    sir,    with    needle    and   thread." 

— Idem. 

From  time  immemorial  the  tradition  has  been  that  the 
household  is  the  natural  sphere  for  womankind,  and  that  In- 
stinct alone  is  practically  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
conduct  its  management  properly.  So  firmly  rooted  was 
this  notion  that  it  is  only  in  recent  decades  she  has  been 
thought  capable  of  the  education  theretofore  bestowed  upon 
the  masculine  sex. 

Accompanying  this  tradition  in  many  quarters  was  the 
opinion  that  little  of  what  was  offered  by  the  schools  was 
actually  beneficial  to  the  thrifty  housewife ;  hence,  generally 
speaking,  a  somewhat  elementary  education  was  all  that 
was  requisite,  and  the  higher  the  course  the  more  it  un- 
fitted for  woman's  practical  life. 

Now,  a  new  type  of  thinking  is  occupying  the  public 
mind.  It  has  been  found  that  not  all  women  find  domestic 
life  congenial  and  therefore  natural ;  and,  furthermore,  the 
truth  comes  out  that  many  of  these  much  derided  "higher 
studies"  are  extremely  important  and  necessary  ones  even 
in  plain,  ordinary  housekeeping. 

To  use  trite  expressions  in  a  new  relation,  we  assert 
that  science  is  the  hand  maiden  of  domestic  tranquility. 

Here  and  there  may  probably  still  be   found  a  table 
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where  the  pastry  and  puddings  are  hardly  palatable  and 
the  bread  sodden,  so  that  the  children  and  hired  help  will 
not  eat  it,  except  in  an  extremity,  thus  making  the  supply 
last  a  long  time  ;  but  intelligent  training  is  changing  such 
illogical  conditions. 

An  equally  preposterous  situation  is  seen  in  the  home 
where  the  richest  pastry  and  daintiest  foods  monopolize  the 
diet.  Science  tells  that  while  such  articles  contain  nourish- 
ing qualities,  it  is  in  such  form  that  more  strength  is  taken 
from  the  system  to  extract  the  nutriment  than  is  gained  in 
return ;  hence,  such  foods  are  not  economical,  to  say  the 
least. 

Laboratory  chemistry,  physics  and  biology  in  their  gen- 
eral application  are  proving  of  inestimable  value  in  reveal- 
ing the  laws  and  conditions  of  what  is  popularly  known  as 
health.  The  world  has  labored  under  the  supposition  that 
any  article  of  food  or  drink  could  be  taken  at  will,  and  if 
serious  results  followed,  some  drug  or  other  would  restore 
normal  conditions  and  all  would  be  well  again.  Now  it  is 
coming  to  be  known  that  health  is  not  a  thing  of  accident,  but 
is  the  bodily  and  mental  condition  resulting  from  intelligent 
care,  other  things  being  considered.  If  one  breaks  everv 
known  law  of  the  being,  and  still  has  apparent  good  health, 
it  is  not  because  of  such  recklessness  but  in  spite  of  it. 

Science  in  the  household  is  beginning  to  change  many 
things  formerly  overlooked  and  neglected.  The  more  deli- 
cate the  constitution  and  refined  the  temperament,  the  more 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
appropriate  foods.  The  various  callings  of  life  demand  the 
expenditure  of  strength  in  degree  of  intensity  quite  different 
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from  \M.hat  was  required  a  generation  ago.  It  is  found  that 
certain  foods  may  be  suitable  for  some  vocations  but  not 
proper  for  others.  For  instance,  the  frail,  sedentary  office 
clerk  would  evidently  not  require  the  strong,  heavy  food 
that  a  robust,  vigorous  drayman  would  need. 

College  courses  are  more  and  more  touching  every- 
day life  at  vital  points  previously  neglected-  Even  the  old 
maxim  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  now  receives  new  col- 
oring and  force,  when  applied  to  home  economics.  While 
it  is  not  proposed  to  make  every  housekeeper  a  seamstress 
or  tailoress,  the  usefulness  of  a  practical  knowledge  oi  the 
art  can  be  very  readily  demonstrated.  We  are  not  so  sure 
that  the  eye  of  a  needle  is  still  to  be  considered  so  hopeless 
an  opening  to  higher  things  as  it  once  was.  Economv  is 
wealth. 

Methods  and  ideas  change.  Students  are  learning 
things,  not  by  theorizing  merely  but  by  coming  into  actual 
contact  with  them  in  the  class  work,  as  nearly  as  may  be.. 
The  original  idea  of  the  college  course  as  almost  exclusively 
a  preparation  for  the  priesthood  is  practically  obsolete,  and 
home  culture  is  now  receiving  recognition.  So  complex 
has  the  modern  household  become  that  trained  management 
in  the  direction  of  its  affairs  is  positively  necessary,  if 
economy  in  administration  is  to  be  properly  exercised ;  and 
this  latter  is  extremely  desirable,  that  the  mistress  of  the 
house  may   also   have  leisure   for  social   and   other  duties. 

Thorough  training  in  any  of  the  arts  never  comes 
amiss ;  in  fact,  it  is  essential  to  real  education.  It  is  not 
onlv  necessary  to  know  abstractly  that  cleanliness  is  requis- 
ite for  good  housekeeping,  but  one  should  know,  also,  how 
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best  to  bring  about  this  condition.  Sanitary  conditions 
about  the  premises,  preservation  of  utensils,  garments  and 
furniture,  heating,  ventilating,  purchasing  supplies,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  useful  things  must  be  known,  the  proper 
acquisition  of  which  has  assuredly  excellent  educative  value. 

Hillsdale  has  recognized  this  fact  and  established  a  well 
equipped  department  of  the  Domestic  Arts.  It  is  conducted 
along  thoroughly  up-to-date  lines,  and  is  already  proving  to 
be  both  popular  and  extremely  practical. 

The  following  outline  will  suggest  the  range  oi  sub- 
jects and  the  thoroughness  with  whidh  the  work  is  con- 
ducted. 

I.    DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

This  course  includes  laboratory  lessons  in  cooking,  in- 
valid and  advanced  cookery,  waitress'  work,  and  the  most 
practical  methods  of  household  administration. 

Principles  of  Cookery  are  taught  with  practical  individ- 
ual work,  the  lessons  being  arranged  in  logical  order  and 
illustrated  by  the  preparation  of  simple  dishes.  Food  value, 
cost,  preparation  and  cooking  of  cereals,  vegetables,  eggs, 
soups  and  sauces,  meats,  fish,  batters,  doughs,  pastry,  and 
frozen  mixtures  are  taken  up. 

Invalid  Cookery  and  the  making  of  dietaries. 

Advanced  Cookery,  marketing,  general  management 
and  cost  and  preparation  of  dinners. 

Classification,  composition  and  digestion  of  food  is 
studied  with  the  laboratory  work. 

Saturday  Classes  are  conducted  for  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  public  schools. 
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The  Waitress'  Course  treats  of  proper  serving  of  meals 
from  the  simplest  to  the  formal  dinner. 

Care  of  the  House,  its  rooms  and  furnishings ;  the 
chemistry  of   cleaning;   laundry   work   and   allied   subjects. 

Sanitation,  proper  location,  ventilation,  heating  and 
lighting  of  a  house. 

Work  in  Domestic  Science  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
faculty  upon  individual  application,  be  applied  on  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments, 
collegiate  credits  being  conditioned  upon  classification  in  a 
college  year,  a  semester  of  general  chemistry,  and  such 
other  subjects  as  the  domestic  science  course  of  the  appli- 
cant may  appear  to  require. 

II.    DOMESTIC  ART. 

This  course  provides  a  practical  knowledge  of  needle- 
work from  its  simplest  form  to  the  draughting,  cutting  and 
fitting  of  garments,  and  includes  the  following: 

1.  Application  of  Primary  Stitches  on  simple  articles, 
repairing,  mending  and  darning. 

2-  Simple  Draughting  by  System,  cutting  and  making 
unlined  skirt,  yoke  and  underwear ;  machine  sewing  and 
care  of  machine. 

3.  Draughting  and  making  shirt  waist ;  study  of  tex- 
tiles and  fabrics. 

4.  Draughting  and  making  a  lined  woolen  gown. 

5.  Finer  Hand  Sewing,  variety  of  stitches,  linen  mark- 
ing and  art  needle  work. 
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FEES. 

Tuition  for  one  who  pays  the  full  college  fees  of  the 
collegiate  or  preparatory  departments,  $1.50  for  an  academic 
semester,  two  lessons  weekly.  For  one  who  pays  full  fees 
in  music,  art  or  expression  alone,  or  for  a  teacher  or  pupil  in 
the  public  schools  in  the  Saturday  class,  $1.50  for  a  term  of 
ten  weeks. 

The  matriculation  fee,  paid  but  once  on  the  first  regis- 
tration, is  $1.00.    This  is  not  charged  to  those  who  may  have 
paid  the  general  matriculation  fee  of  $300. 
PERSONAL  NOTE. 

Miss  Eleanor  Temple,  instructor  in  charge  of  this  work, 
possesses  the  peculiar  qualifications  that  equip  her  excellently 
well  for  the  position.  The  technical  preparation  for  her 
profession  was  taken  at  the  Boston  Cooking  School, affiliated 
with  Simmons  College.  This  has  been  supplemented  at 
different  times  with  private  courses — ^mostly  under  gradu- 
ates from  Pratt  Institute.  Within  the  past  year  she  took  a 
course  of  instruction  in  Domestic  Art  at  the  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultural College. 

Her  very  successful  experience  here  justifies  the  ex- 
cellent words  of  commendation  from  other  school  authori- 
ties and  friends. 

Without  exception,  students  under  her  prudent  over- 
sight become  intensely  enthusiastic  over  the  studies  in  her 
department.  Also,  they  find  that  the  science  of  cooking  and 
the  art  of  sewing,  with  their  contributory  accessories,  oc- 
cupy positions  of  dignity  and  worth  not  previously  realized. 
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FINANCIAL  VALUE. 

Not  only  are  these  branches  immediately  practicable  as 
household  utilities,  but  they  may  be  made  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit  as  a  profession.  From  the  circular  announce- 
ment of  a  well  known  school  devoted  to  this  work  we  quote 
the  following  approximations  of  salary  received  by  their 
graduates  on  completing  their  normal  or  teachers'  course, 
the  "initial  compensation  varying  with  experience  and  abil- 
ity." These  estimates  refer  strictly  to  those  who  secure 
positions  as  teachers,  and  are  "based  upon  the  experience  of 
the  department." 

Initial  ^Maximum 

Qualifications  Compensation  Remuneration 

High  School  Training.  . .  .4  yrs. 
Special  Normal  Training.  .2  yrs. 

$600— $750  $900— $1200 
High  School  Training.  . .  .4  yrs. 

College    Training 4  yrs. 

Special  Normal  Training.  .2  yrs. 

$900— $1400  $2000  and 
upward 

From  the  estimates  above  it  will  be  seen  how  much 

value  an  education  possesses  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint, 

and,  in  particular,  a  college  education ;  hence,  but  a  second 

thought  is  needed  to  impress  the  advantage  of  taking  such 

work,  in   whole  or  in  part,  while  securing  general  college 

training. 


AFTERWORD 


To  those  wishing  the  most  well  rounded  education  is 
here  offered  a  rare  opportunity-  Book  lore  does  not  itself 
bring  out  all  one's  talents  or  produce  the  most  capable  ver- 
satility in  social  matters  and  the  general  relations  of  life. 
Something  more  is  needed.  This  is  supplied  by  the  accom- 
plishments, so  called. 

Until  comparatively  a  very  recent  date,  however,  these 
accomplishments  passed  for  cultural  accessories,  and  not 
primary  requisites,  of  a  college  course.  Now  a  change  of 
attitude  towards  these  subjects  is  in  progress.  So  much 
have  Music,  Art,  Expression  and  even  the  latest  of  them  all, 
Domestic  Art  and  Science,  advanced,  in  both  method  and 
content,  that  a  genuinely  educative  value  may  be  derived 
from  their  study. 

In  fact,  mere  subjects  and  their  correlation  do  not  ad- 
equately represent  the  entire  educational  foundation.  In 
the  proper  application  of  these  principles  there  must  be 
brought  into  play  the  spirit  of  group  unity,  so  well  known  on 
the  athletic  field. 

This  suggests  the  leading  advantage  of  taking  a  special 
study  at  an  institution  where  a  number  of  specialties  are 
taught,  and  more  particularly  where  full  courses  for  a  lib- 
eral education  are  given. 

Many  of  our  regular  college  graduates  have  made  a 
more  nearly  complete  success  in  life  through  the  aid  of  their 
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special  talents  trained  in  connection  with  regular  literary^ 
scientific  or  other  branches,  and  many  specialists  have  be- 
coine  more  versatile  and  competent  through  the  firm  found- 
ation of  a  thorough  college  course-  The  various  faculties 
have  thus  been  disciplined  in  the  direction  of  group  unity 
and  interdependent  co-operation. 

JNIore  detailed  information  about  any  of  the  courses 
described  on  the  foregoing  pages  will  be  found  in  the  Bul- 
letin for  August,  1906.  For  special  or  personal  matters 
you  are  requested  to  correspond  directly  with  the  teachers 
named.  The  next  annual  catalogue  of  the  College  will  be 
issued  May  1,  1907.  Send  for  a  copy  to  the  Secretary  of 
Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
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